





“It seems like bringing back our best days.”—p. szv. 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
poe 


Cuarrer LXI.—THrRoveH THE DaRK VALLEY. 

T last George Danson had paid his visit to | more brought together. None were present at that 
Broombank. During his interview with Daniel | meeting except Eleanor, whom Mark did not like 
" Crawton he learned that his son was dying, and | to be absent from his side for a moment. Hugh 
F faving expressed a desire to sce him, they were once | could only guess what passed between them, but he 
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was glad to know that father and son were reconciled 


to each other. This was true. George Danson went 
from that sick-room full of softened thoughts about 
the dying, whom from that day he resolved to think 
of only as the fair-haired baby-boy that he left 
behind in England, 

The day succeeding his visit found the sufferer so 
much worse, that the doctors limited the probable 
duration of the feeble span of life only to hours. It 
was visible to all that he was drawing very near to 
the “dark valley.” Towards evening he roused a 
little. It was in that momentary flash of reviving 
strength that he petitioned to see his uncle, and 
Daniel Crawton, assisted by Hugh and Dr. Grimes, 
tottered feebly to his nephew’s bedside, to give the 
forgiveness that he prayed for, and do what he could 
to lighten the last hours of the troubled spirit. It 
was then that he took leave of Mark, feeling that 
another sun would not rise for him. 

At last the trying scene was over, and the dying 
man, by his own ‘desire, was left alone with his 
devoted nurse. The bandage had been removed 
from one of his eyes, in which the sight had been 
preserved, just enough to give him what he craved— 
a parting glimpse of the face of that one tireless 
watcher, who ministered to him as only a loving 
woman could. He had learned to distinguish before 
all the rest that velvet tread, and the cool, light 
hand that effected such marvels of softness and 
comfort with his pillows, and fluttered about him 
with the nameless tenderness of touch, which it was 
impossible to mistake for that of a strange hand. 
Nothing left to him but this, from the wreck of all 
the ambitious dreams which had crumbled into 
ashes at his feet! Everything else turned into “Dead 
Sea fruit,” and no hold left for him in the world that 
was fast receding from him—only this much- 
encuring woman’s heart, which he had ever set aside 
and undervalued until now. It was a touching 
picture, that wife-nurse, as he saw her flitting about 
his foom, or bending over his bed, with such a light 
of earnest pity in her eyes; her pale, pure face and 
sunny hair making such brightness in the dim room. 
Then he wondered, within himself, what had made 
him so blind to her beauty and goodness, and how he 
had ever come to be estranged from her. 

“Teo good for me, Nelly—always too good. Your 
heart ought to be stone towards me now, my poor 
patient girl, that I tried so sorely.” 

That was the burden of the piteous lament which 
often stole on Eleanor’s ears, in the silence of those 
midnight watches, when her heart was sending up 
prayers for her husband that the burden might be 
lifted from his conscience, and his soul led to the 
mercy-seat. Who shall say that those petitions 
went up in vain before the “great white throne,” 
where there is joy over “one sinner that repenteth?” 
“ Nelly, where are you P” 

“ Here, Mark ; I have never left you.” 











She had been ‘mixing some cordial, and stood by 
his pillow with the glass in her hand. There was an 
altered look on his face, and something in the sound 
of his voice startled her 

** Are you worse, Mark?” 

“No, better, I think, for the pain is gone; but it 
seems to be getting dark and cold. What is the 
hour ?” 

* About ten.” 

“So late—or, I should say, so early! Nelly, come 
nearer—lay your hand here on my head; I—I want 
to say something.” 

She had difficulty in catching distinctly the loy, 
broken words. 

“ My wife, you say that you forgive ? 

Yes, dear Mark.” 

“ And Hugh Crawton has forgiven, he told me go, 
and the old man also; if it could all come over again, 
I—I think it weuld be different. Nelly, it cuts me 
keener than if you had all cast me out from among 
you. Tell your father that I have spoken, and he 
will be taken back—the office when I—I——” 

Here the words sunk into inarticulate murmurs, 
Eleanor had become alarmed, and rang the bell, 
She did not know how near was even then the wing 
of the death-angel, and that the shadow which had 
fallen on his face was that of the coming change, 
Before the bell was answered he had fallen into 
a stupor of partial insensibility, from which he did 
not arouse until near midnight. Dr. Grimes and 
Mr. Poynts were both in attendance at his bedside. 
Now and then his hand moved over the coverlet, 
as if in search of something, until Eleanor, mutely 
interpreting the sign, let her fingers steal into his 
clasp 

Those nearest to him heard at last a murmur: 
“Nelly—wife—ask God to forgive all!” 

Those were nearly his last words. So the tide of 
life ebbed out for him. He died before daybreak, 
with the hand of the woman who had loved him 9 
faithfully still held in his clinging clasp, and her 
tearful face bowed down beside him. And thus the 
wife kept true to her own high sense of duty; and 
the light of her long-slighted love, steadfast to the 
end, abided with him, even “through the dark 
valley.” 





CHAPTER LXII. 
RECONCILED. 
Ir was weeks after the death of Mark Danson, and 
life at Broombank was flowing on in the old tranquil 
current, the agitated eddies which had troubled the 
stream were smoothed away, leaving it apparently 
calm as before. The young widow had returned to 
her father’s house, having received much kindly 
notice from Daniel Crawton, who would always 
honour her for her devotion to her dying husband. 
As Mark had promised Eleanor, Giles Royton was 
restored to his old place in the office without com: 
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ment of any kind; and as he prudently kept his | 


own counsel on the subject, according to that secretive 
habit for which his fellow-clerks condemned him, 
they never succeeded in getting at the real cause of 
his absence and return. 

The old merchant’s recovery was still steadily pro- 
gressing. It was not long before he was able to 


' extend his carriage airings about the village to 


drives into the city, and periodical visits to his 
beloved counting-house, in which he found such 
strange attraction ; clinging to it with a sort of affec- 
tion, as the battle-ground of his world-struggles and 
the scene of his labours and successes. 

After that there came a proud day for Hugh Craw- 
ton, when he re-entered the counting-house which 
he had left under such different auspices—re-entered 
it with his name cleared, and his character thoroughly 
vindicated from the faintest breath of suspicion—a 
proud day when he stood among those who had been 
his fellow-workers, holding up his noble head, and 
winning good opinions from all by his frank, kindly 
bearing. There was not one among them who was 
not glad when it became known that he was coming 
back, not as cashier, but to take Mark Danson’s 
place as junior partner. 

Thus was the sky clearing in the dawn of brighter 
days for that poor branch of the Crawton family, who 
had so long struggled on and taken their by-path in 
the shadow. The high-souled Christian mother ac- 
cepted it as an answer to her prayers, rejoicing more 
over the vindication of her son’s innocence, than the 
worldly prosperity which it promised to bring with 
it, And Margaret hailed the good news about her 
brother with flushed cheeks and brightening eyes; for 
the passing away of that dark cloud would remove the 
barrier which her own resolution had placed between 
herself and happiness as the wife of Charles Rivers. 

* * * % * #* 

It was a morning of unusual excitement for 
Chriss—excitement curiously blended with pleasure 
and vexation: pleasure, because she liked to see 
the Broombank carriage at her master’s door, and 
derived a degree of satisfaction from the idea that 
the dwellers in that unpretending little street would 
be lost in envious contemplation of the carriage, 
coachman, and sleek, prancing horses, with their 
glittering harness, in the whole of which imposing 
spectacle the old servant enjoyed a certain sort of 
proprietorship; but her vexation. extended over a 
wider area, and embraced a variety of irritating 
causes. It was one of her standard grievances that 
her beloved mistress should have chosen the wrong 
brother when it was well known that she might have 
had her choice between them, So on account of the 
poverty of the house to which she had attached 
herself, Chriss always resented any assertion of the 
wealth of Daniel Crawton, whom she could never 
forgive for the superiority and worldly pre-eminence 
over his brother, though versonally she did not hold 





her master in very high respect; it was simply a 
reflection of that with which she invested her mis- 
tress. 

The morning in question was to be memorable. to 
the Crawtons. It was not merely the stopping of the 
Broombank carriage at the door which had startled 
the old servant out of her usual groove, thrown ler 
master into a state of nervous excitement, and called 
up a warmer colour to Margaret’s fair cheek. They 
were used to the sight of the carriage, for when 
Hugh paid his home visits his uncle always. in- 
sisted upon his using that mode of conveyance. 
But that morning he did not come alone; Daniel 
Crawton had surprised his nephew by unexpectedly 
announcing his intention to accompany him. 

“T am going to see your father, Hugh—to make 
peace if he will have it. We two, the last of our 
family line, should not go down to the grave at 
enmity with each other. You said that our estrange- 
ment had been a grief to your mother, my. boy: I 
should have known that years ago.” 

Thus it was that Daniel Crawton crossed Robert’s 
threshold for the first time since his marriage, and 
the brothers met after their separation of half a life- 
time. 

Before the old merchant reached the sofa, his 
quick, intelligent glance had taken in everything 
around him: shabby furniture, threadbare carpet, 
and the pervading air of painfully careful preserva- 
tion, which made his heart ache with a sudden pang 
—for those simple details told him the story of their 
poverty more forcibly than it could have been put 
into words. If he had wanted a confirmation, be 
would have had it in the faces of the wedded pai 
on whom his gaze rested with such lingering wistiiile. 


ness: the husband worn with ill health and habiteal 


fretfulness, and the gentle matron, with her sweet 
faded face telling so plainly of the shadow under 
which she had lived since her marriage; the woriit: 
whom his proud heart had almost worshipped i : 
time of youth and passion—the woman w 
would have cherished and shielded, even at t] 
of his own life. That old regret, why did it 
trouble him now? PO: 

“Brother, sister, am I welcome ?” he said, extend-* 
ing his hand towards them—“ welcome to your house 
from which I have been too long a stranger.” 

“Yes; too long a stranger,” repeated the sweet 
woman’s voice, which he had heard so seldom since 
the days when it made the music of life for him. “ft 
have hoped and prayed for this reunion between you 
two, Daniel Crawton ; it seemed. such an unnatural 
feud for brothers to keep up through their lives.” 

“You are right, Mary,” he said, turning to her 
with strange humility; “and I, the oldest’ and 
strongest, have been most to blame; perhaps I 
expected too much from human nature. No matter; 
we have not to do with the past now, but only. with 
the few brighter days that may still be left to.us.”* 
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“ My brother Dan——” 

But the speaker went on, without seeming to hear 
those murmured words, “ Robert, as boys we had not 
many quarrels on our own account, but what we had 
I remember we used to make up quickly. As men, 
we have been wanting in that wisdom. There was 
fault on both sides; on mine the most, for I ought 
to have led the way for you. It was pride that 
came from the old family stock, and which we turned 
to a bad use.” $ 

Robert Crawton had no strong feelings wherewith 
to feed even his resentments: Completely subdued 
by those words and by thé manner in which they 
were said, his spirit went down at once before his 
brother. 

“Let us fancy we are boys : again, and make it: up, 
Dan. Whenever I have. any dreams about you, you 
are always a boy thrashing the other apie for me, 
just as you used.” 

A faint ray of light estitt over the merchant’s 


fuce at this remembrance, while Robert let his deli- 


cate hand close over that which was now a second time 
extended to him ; and,:- prompted by a: happy thought, 
he took that of his’ wife, and laid it on'their re-united 
hands, saying, “ You are very like our old father, 
Dan; and I am glad you camé; it seems like bringing 
back our best days.” f 

“ We have now a new link between us,” éaid the 
elder brother, pointing to Hagh— your son Robert, 
aad the noblest. Crawton ‘of themy all—one who will do 
more honour to the old name than either you or I.” 

o * SF a60) tice ecw ; 

MTruly it was a morning of. intense excitement to 
Chriss, who hovéred: about the: kitchen stairs and 
the'passages in a state of hélpless mystification as 
to what might be going on in the back parlour— 
now and then indulging in spasmodic rushes to the 
Street door to stare at the carriage and the figure 
of Thompson lolling lazily: on his box, occasionally 
eat@hing himself up on the vérge of a doze to glance 
curiously towards .the house; wonder a little at his 


— prolonged stay, or to make a wild crusade 
‘the simmer flies, who ‘were keeping up a 
tormenting dance about the 1 most sensitive ane of 
his face. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
SUNSHINE AND MARRIAGE BELLS. 
“ MarARET, my darling, tell"me how many more 
weeks I must count before the end of my probation— 
when will you set me free to claim my reward ?” 

The fair face crimsoned under his gaze, and self- 
conscious Margaret contrived to disguise a little 
confused flutter in the demure question, “ What 
reward, Charles ?” 

“The reward of my waiting and my patience.” 

“T am afraid that isa rare virtue; for you are 
very impatient as a rule, sir.” 

He laughed saucily. ‘I bee leave to reserve that 








point for future discussion, fair lady ; at present, I 
am not to be diverted from my point.” 

She smiled, and shook her head 

He spoke again, his voice taking a more earnest 
tone. “The cloud has passed, Margaret; there ig 
nothing now to delay our happiness.” 

He knew himself to be master of the position, and 
Margaret acknowledged if to herself. Even her in. 
genious brain’ could not produce'a fitting contradic. 
tion of his unanswerable assertion ; and as her own 
sympathies were all on the side of the pleader, she 
had no alternative but to allow herself to listen to 
his persuasions, and — won to give the answers 
he sought. 

So it came to pass ‘that on a certain evening Mrs. 
Crawton received a Communication from her daughter 
made with many shy smiles and blushes, by which it 
appeared that importunate Charles had been allowed 
to have his own way'and propose ‘thé day for their 
marriage. It was a very quiet wedding, when it came, 
May acting as bridesmaid for her friend. : Danie 
Crawton ‘bestowed a liberal marriage portion upon 
his niece, and everything - seemed to promise’ well 
for the happiness of the ‘young pair. 

This wedding of his sister proved rather a teylap 
occasion to Hugh Crawton. He officiated in his 
place in a sort of maze of happy bewilderment; which 
the presence of May Rivers, in her floating, cloud- 
like dress, helped to complete. There was’ altogether 
something so suggestive in the situation that it was 
nearly fatal to certain stoical resolutions which he 
had lately’ formed concerning himself and May. 
They were now intimate friends, continually thrown 
into each ‘other’s society with the most favourable 
conjunction ‘of circumstances and opportunities; 
everything to encourage their provoking  tanta- 
lising friendship, ‘which left all so indefinite, and 
beyond which they never advanced. ~ May acted and 
talked as though she had not the faintest suspicion 
that he liked her any more than the rest of the 
young ladies whom he met; and, on his part, Hugh 
could never summon ‘courage to whisper one word of 
the declaration which had been so often trembling 
on his lips. 

’. But this state of uncertainty and mental dis 
quietude could not go on. There came a day when 
he determined to put his question to May. 

It was in the winter season when Mr. and Mrs. 
Rivers had settled in their charming Hampstead 
villa, “quite like mature married people,’ May said. 
It was in the cosy warmth of Aunt Lydia’s fire-lit 
parlour, where May was diligently working at some 
marvellous creation in many-coloured silks and beads. 
Then Hugh spoke up in his strong, manly way, pouring 
out with impetuous earnestness all the feelings 90 
long repressed. May Rivers, stealing demure glances 
at him, was almost startled by the passion which 
she had roused in that deep nature. 

«You must have guessed the truth, Miss Rivers— 
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May: I will call you by that name now, though you 
may deny me the right to use it ever again.” 

“You are very abrupt, Mr. Hugh.” 

“Do I displease you?” 

“Perhaps you do,” pouted the wilful beauty, 
making little indented creases in her white forehead, 
and softly beating her tiny foot on the hearth-rug 
with something of defiance . 

Hugh’s cheek paled a little as he said, “‘ Give me 
your answer before I leave you, May. I must havea 
goal to look forward to, or lose sight of it for ever. 
Tell me if you can ever care for me enough to give 
me the hope of winning you.” 

But she was still coy and provokingly wayward. 

“Perhaps I do care just a little, and perhaps not 
at all.” 

His sensitive soul shrank under her light words. 

“Don’t trifle with me, May, in this the most 
serious interest of my life. 

“T shall do as I please, Mr. Hugh Crawton.” 

This was on her lips, but she did not say it, for he 
added passionately, “ Your next words must either 
bind me to you, May, or send me from you without 
hope; I cannot go on like this—cannot be content 
with only friendship from you.” 

She caught the quivering under-tone of pain in his 
voice, and met the look in his eyes. Then her face 
changed ; the white lids lowered over the crimson 
cheeks; and almost against her will, like some sweet 
wild timorous bird that vainly tries to resist its cap- 
turer, the shy, shrinking maiden love fluttered out to 
him, and dumbly confessed his victory. 

Before they parted that night they were plighted 
lovers, and ere many weeks were over the dignified 
spinster, Aunt Lydia, was amazed and confounded by 
being made a partner in a love secret, and effectually 
roused to the conviction that her darling had really 
attained to the estate of womanhood. 

In the early autumn of the following year,. the 
time for mellow ripeness in fruit and flower, when 
the harvest corn was reaped, and the sunshine was 
stil warm and bright upon the land, Hugh and 
May were married, to the great gratification of 
Daniel Crawton, who rejoiced over the advent of his 
little saucy favourite as mistress of Broombank, 
which he had transferred to his nephew. 

And now, having thus far followed the fortunes of 
our friends, we would gladly linger awhile longer 
with them in these their brighter days. But as 
this cannot be, we must content ourselves with a 
friendly farewell to each before we part company. 
The old merchant kept his word with respect to pro- 
viding for the worldly comfort of Mark Danson’s 
widow, to whom he presented a life annuity, adding 
to it the portion which had been set aside for Mark 
in the altered will. Thus, with the fear of poverty 
Temoved from her, Eleanor went back to her old 
tranquil life with the father whose good influence 
she had always been, only emerging occasionally into 








the outward world to pay visits to her friends 
Margaret and May. Thus, true daughter, as she had 
been true wife, Eleanor walked on her shaded way in 
sweet resigned calm, envying not the brighter light 
that fell on other paths. 

Charles Rivers kept his promise to George Danson, 
to whom he still considered himself under obligation, 
by procuring him a situation where the income, though 
comparatively small, would be sufficient to maintain 
him, and give him a chance of retrieving some of his 
old errors. The same generous hand discharged the 
debt to Mrs. Dale with a liberality which helped to 
lighten her heart of many burdening cares. Fred 
Dalton left London, having accepted a situation pro- 
cured for him by a relative in the north of England, 
and thus passes out of sight and knowledge, journey- 
ing on to the new life. 

* —" 3 * a * 

At last one of Hugh Crawton’s déarest wishes was 
realised—his mother could rest. No further need 
for her to toil and deny herself. Through the 
liberality of the wealthy brother, the comforts of life 
were secured them, and the invalid could have his 
wants supplied without the necessity of so many 
sacrifices from his wife. He seemed improving in 
health and spirits. There was found to be no active 
disease of the lungs; and with care it was predicted 
that he might live some years. Change and excite- 
ment had done him good, while the advent of new 
interests had taken him more out of his narrow 
groove, and the mind had ceased to prey upon itself. 
At the earnest solicitation of Daniel Crawton they 
removed to a pretty cottage near Broombank, where 
old Chriss was superannuated in favour of a younger 
servant, and much against her own will enforced to 
rest like her mistress. Before taking leave of this 
eccentric old woman, we must not forget to mention 
that. on the eve of her young master’s marriage she 
received a mysterious parcel, addressed to herself, 
containing her investment of capital returned to her 
from Hugh with compound interest, and the addition 
of a new shawl of her favourite pattern and colour. 
It may be added that Chriss showed her appreciation 
of the gift by wearing it when she went to witness 
the wedding 

Daniel Crawton had not a repetition of his first 
attack, as Dr. Grimes sometimes feared he would ; 
but he was never the same man after that shock to 
his strength. This was proved by his almost entire 
withdrawal from active business life, and the sur- 
render of everything to his nephew. He was content 
now to stay at home to be nursed by good Mrs. 
Crane, or amused by little racy word skirmishes with 
Mrs. Hugh Crawton, such as had always delighted 
him in the days of his guardianship. 

And what of Hugh Crawton in these advancing 
years—-“ the noblest Crawton of them all?” So his 
uncle had spoken of him, and not without truth, as 
he afterwards proved to those who knew him best. 
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In his business relations there were none more 
honoured than he. It was known that his word was 
an unimpeachable thing, always safe to trust in. 
The rough discipline of his past life had not been 
without beneficial results; it had cut and polished 
the ore, and helped to give out its true ring. It was 
said that he had all his uncle’s high ‘qualities with- 
out his iron hardness of character, for there could 





Ses 


not be a more sympathetic friend and helper to 
those in need. It was the remembrance of that 
painful passage in his own experience, which made 
him so solicitous for the welfare of any struggling 
one, whom he knew to be drifting about with the 
tide of adverse circumstances, as he had once been, 
and perhaps like him undeservedly beaten “ Under 
Foot.” THE END. 








THE GROWTH OF 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 


BY THE REY. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


Iv.—‘ THE HARVEST.” 

HE harvest is come.” This points to 
ie), the last event of all in the long history 
New of time on earth. “The harvest is the 
Ze end of the world.” There shall be a 

grand gathering-up of results, when 
the mystery of God’s providence is finished. 
What comes of all the various incidents, changes, 
characters, and influences which have been wit- 
nessed in the lives of individual men, and in that 
connected and common life of the whole race which 
forms a mysterious unity, will at that critical period 
be summed up and revealed. There will be a har- 
vest then for every man whom God hath made, 
aad a harvest also which God himself shall reap as 
the Divine Omnipotent Husbandman, the owner 
and the Lord of all the fields of nature, providence, 
and grace. 

It is the wont of our blessed Lord in his New 
Testament teaching to anticipate that final con- 
summation, rather than to dwell on the nearer end 
of man—the end which comes to every one singly 
im the form of death. It is remarkable that he 
never warns his people of approaching death. He 
neyer in so many words bids them prepare to die. 
Hemever dwells upon the fact of human mortality. 
His eyes constantly rest on something beyond it— 
upon that in which death seems lost. He overlooks 
the valley as he gazes on the everlasting hills. 
Not the dying, but the resurrection of the dead, 
occupies his thoughts; not the coming of the 
king of terrors—as he has been called—but his 
own second and glorious advent; not the decision 
of each person’s destiny, as he or she quits the 
world, and enters the realm of spirits, but the 
judgment of the last day. It is very noteworthy, 
that when Jesus Christ alludes to the death of his 
own people, it is hypothetically put, and at once 
mortality appears swallowed up in life. “I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and who- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.” 
“There be some standing here that shall not 
taste of death till they see the kingdom of God.” 
Again, “This is the bread which cometh down 











from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not 
die.’ He carries with him, and he bestows that 
which neutralises death. Once more, he veils the 
stern fact under the beautiful idea of walking 
in his steps—walking out of this world into 
another; walking, through a door, into the open 
air, the pure light, the unbounded sunshine of the 
Eternal Father’s glory. “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone : but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that hateth. his life in 
this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any 
man serve me, let him follow me; and where I 
am, there shall also my servant be: if any man 
serve me, him will my Father honour.” 

But the intermediate end, the end of time to 
us, cannot but force itself upon our view. We 
see the end of individual life more distinctly than 
the end of all things. That which is manifest to 
sense arrests us more strikingly than that which 
is manifest to faith. Christ’s glorious thought 
dwells on the eternal, our poor thoughts on the 
temporal. Though there be not a single instance 
in which Jesus dwells absolutely upon the death 
of his people, yet the idea of their removal hence, 
of their changing worlds, underlies his teaching 
relative to the future. His coming at the judg- 
ment supposes his coming at death. The harvest 
at the end of the world involves a rehearsal of 
that harvest when the body dies. The two are in- 
separable. “It is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after that the judgment.” In a moral point of 
view the two are one, for the ripening, the pre 
paration is all beforehand. “ When the fruit is 
brought forth (or ripe), immediately he putteth in 
the sickle, because the harvest is come.” We shall, 
then, take the first as the stand-point whenc eto 
contemplate the second. We shall consider death 
as the grand step towards judgment. He, the 
Divine husbandman, “putteth in the sickle.’ The 
good do not fall out of life by accident. They 
are not trampled down and crushed by an enemy. 
Hostile bands anticipate the harvests of Palestine; 
they rush in upon the whitening fields, rob the 
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gower of the full corn in the ear, and carry off in 
triumph the fruit of all his care. Not so does it 
happen tothe Lord’s people; they are safe until 
he comes. Natural laws, disease, decay, are all 
under his control ; they are his servants. They are 
as obedient to him as the farmer’s labourers are to 
the master’s commands. He says to one, “Go, 
and he goeth ; to another, Come, and he cometh.” 

The sickle of death is in the hand of the Lord of 
all, (“And I looked, and behold a white cloud, 
and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of 
man, having on his head a golden crown, and in 
his hand a sharp sickle.” Never think of that 
sickle without thinking also of that crown. 

Christ is Lord of the body; over that curious 
organisation, so wonderfully fashioned—fashioned, 
indeed, by himself, with provisiens, resources, and 
possibilities quite perplexing to think of—he has 
sovereign and unlimited power. The throbbing 
brain, the beating heart, the flowing blood, the 
vibratory nerves, are not obedient to us, but 
they are to him; beneath his sceptre lies every 
“purple island,” as the quaint old poet calls the 
human frame. 

Christ is the Lord of the soul. Over that we 
have but limited power. There are storms in it 
wecannot quell; disorders we cannot heal; desires 
we cannot gratify. But he can. And further, “No 
man hath power over the spirit to retain the 
spirit; but he says, “I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, 
and have the keys of hell and death.” 

Christ is Lord of the Church. For his redeemed 
possession, which he hath bought with his own 
blood, and in which the earnest of his Spirit dwells, 
he cares, with more than a king’s authority, more 
than a mother’s love ; and he gives and takes away 
the members and servants of the churches, accord- 
ing to his wisdom. 

He is the Lord of the universe, and can guide 
his dying people into what world it pleaseth him; 
and into what world can it please him to take 
them, but into his own. beautiful home-world, 
where he liveth and reigneth with the Father for 
evermore? “If I go away,” he declares, “I will 
come again, and receive you to myself; that where 
Tam, there ye may be also.” “ Father, I will that 
they whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
Iam; that they may behold my glory.” 

That gloriously-crowned head directs the sickle. 
holding hand. The sickle is sharp. When one 
looks at the progress of disease, the wasting of the 
frame, the pallor of the checks, the feebleness of 
the limbs; when one looks at a body torn and 
bleeding, at a soldier prostrate in the battle-plain, 
or at a peaceful wayfarer, carried to an hospital, 
struck. down by an accident; when the corpse is 
gazed at after all is over, as the sheet is lifted up, 
or the lid of the coffin put aside, to reveal the 








bandaged face and the marble brow; when we 
think of severed bonds—husband, wife, brother, 
sister, parent, child, for ever separated from each 
other in this world ; when we ponder the touching 
mementoes of the great loss, in clothes no more to 
be worn, books no more to be read, pens no more 
to be used, the study empty, the chair vacant, the 
sickle seems very sharp ;—these are cutting asso- 
ciations, which no philosophy, which not even reli- 
gion can separate from the idea of death. But 
dwell lovingly, gratefully, joyfully on the thought, 
that the sickle, however sharp, is in the hand of 
the Lord Christ, all the circumstances which 
gather around the removal of a saint from this 
world, however distressing to flesh and blood, aro 
under the government of the Divine Redeemer. 
Angels are holy and beautiful beings. Poetry 
and art, assisted by Scripture, help us to conceive 
of them under lovely forms in connection with 
the last scenes of human life. But they are not 
Christ ; they only minister to him, and under him. 
We should tremble at the flashing sickle, among 
the falling sheaves, even in an angel’s hands. 
** Can I trust a fellow-being, 
Can I trust an angel’s care? 
Oh, Thou merciful, all-seeing, 
Beam around my spirit there. 
Jesus, blessed Mediator, 
Thou the airy path hast trod; 


Thou the Judge, the Consummator, 
Shepherd of the fold of God.” 


And He who handles and uses the sharp in- 
strument times its application. In this there is 
nothing premature, ‘“ He putteth in the sickle be- 
cause the harvest is come.” Never in any case can 
the Divine Lord of ‘souls be said to take away his 
people before he ought. There is no injustice 
done to any man by the time and manner of his 
death. No unfairness can be charged on Him 
with whom are the issues of life. He puts.no 
one to a disadvantage by the season he chooses 
for calling him home. The living will not be 
found to be more highly favoured than the holy 
dead. What Paul says to the Thessalonians 
involves a general principle: “This we say unto 
you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent (shall not come before, and leave 
behind, or gain a pre-eminence over, and enjoy a 
higher benefit, than) those that are asleep.” The 
idea of the Thessalonians was, that their departed 
friends had missed something which they might 
have enjoyed had their lives been prolonged. And 
it is a common notion that those who die soon 
are in some way losers by an early death; but 
the principle of the apostle applies to all cases of 
apparently too speedy removal. They are never 
premature in the Lord’s sight Every truly good 


man, whenever he dies, is ripe for heaven. The 
fitness does not consist in the state of mind at the 
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moment, not in his being just then conscious of 
religious thoughts and feelings; but in the fixed 
habits, the pervading temper, the constant spirit 
of his life. 

And as to the fruit brought forth, as to the good 
done by particular Christians, we should remember 
there are varied degrees and vatied terms of 
divine service. The degrees are higher and lower; 
the terms are longer and shorter. And the infi- 
nitely wise and righteous One takes into account 
the appointed term of -service in estimating the 
degree of service. There may be much living to 
good purpose in a little time. We measure life by 
length; God measures it by breadth and depth as 
well. We look at quantity; he at quality. A man 
may leave us, rich in good works, long ere he has 
reached half threescore yéars and ten; and poor 
long after he has passed that comnionly allotted 
term. % ; vt 

And in this harvest there is no waste. In a 
harvest much may: be wasted. In the death- 
harvest nothing is hasty. Nor in any other way 
can there be loss. :He who said, “ Of all which 
thou hast given_me I have. lost nothing,” is as 
careful of what there is of value in the soul, as he 
is of the soul itself. . It cannot perish, nor can 
anything in it perish, as it makes the final transit. 
How apt we are to think of education, and study, 
and learning, and virtue, and goodness, and devo- 
tion, and piety as wasted in some cases (ignorantly 
regarded as prerhature removals); - whereas. we 
may rest assured,-that there is’ not one idea lost 
worth carrying into the other world, nor one noble 
affection, nor one great principle, nor one spiritual 
habit, nor one trait of genuine excellence. 

And the harvest, gathered without loss is pre- 
served without loss. There are two things con- 
nected with the harvest ofa true husbandman: the 
first, garnering for preservation; and thé second, 
garnering for use. So with the spiritual harvest. 
The soul is not only placed for ever beyond the 
reach of harm, beyond the perils of moral frost, 
and blight, and mildew, but it is preserved where 
it will be of greater use than it ever was before. 
The best use of the corn comes after it is cut. All 
before was subordinate. It painted the landscape, 
it told of beauty, it garnished the field; it spoke 
to the poet, it appealed to the painter—supplying 
images to the one, and form and colour to the 
other; whilst it gladdened the farmer, and made 
the child sing for joy. But all this is nothing to 
the use made of the corn after it is garnered, in 
supporting life and feeding the strength of . busy 
creative workers, nourishing man’s brain, stimulat- 
ing man’s heart. And are we not to believe, that 
the best use of man’s life is net now, but hereafter 
—not on earth, but in heaven? 

Look back once more, to that in which the 
harvest issues. The end illustrates its antece- 





dents. There are very numerous views of human 
life which may be taken, some far more important 
than others; but, undoubtedly, this is the most 
important of all—the moral one—the growth of 
character.. The two most common tests of life are, 
What does a man get? and, What does a man do? 
He is. too commonly estimated by what he owns, 
The amount of what he possesses is the amount of 
what he is worth. He is worth so much money, 
Miserable estimate is that! It certainly is’ better 
to look at what a man does, what he achieves, 
what he creates to his own honour, and to other 
people’s advantage, so far as creation can be pre. 
dicated. of any human work. But the highest 
judgment of all, the Divine judgment, ungques. 
tionably refers to what a man is—is in his cha. 
racter, himself; his heart of hearts. And here 
is the seat of that’ growth of which the parable 
speaks, “ First the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the-ear.” : The bringing forth 
of fruit is touched.wpon at the close—that is the 
result of the inward life; but the life itself, its 
groundwork and progress, is the theme of the 
parable. 

So, then, the lesson here comes pointedly home 
to the inward consciousness of each individual. 
“A character is forming within me—assuredly— 
inevitably. I am growing up from year to year, 
from month to month, from day to day, into 
something of which account will be taken at the 
final judgment.  -The pecuniary, the social, the 
political, the. domestic interests of human life, 
‘may be to me now all-absorbing; but there is 
another interest more ‘closely connected with my 
being and well-being—one most deeply inter- 
woven with my very soul, my everlasting life. 
It is character—individual character, moral cha- 
racter, spiritual character. Other things are the 
accidents of my being, which will drop off, like 
husk and ‘shell, at the great threshing ‘season, 
when nothing but real grain will be left. Character 
will be that grain, and I shall carry it with me 
into eternity.’ In fact, -it will be myself for ever- 
more. This inevitable, persistent, constantly ad- 


‘vancing growth of character is a most solemn 


thing to think of.” 

The grand question remains, What is the growth 
in our individual case? Let each one ask, “Is it 
a ripening for heaven? Are sentiments, pril- 
ciplés, habits germinating within me, such as 
are adapted to fit me for that world of purity, de. 
votion, love, and obedience which the Bible re- 
veals? Do I love truth, and seek after it, and 
follow it at all hazards? Have I given (and am 
giving) my soul to Jesus in faith and love— 
trusting him as the one Mediator between God and 
man—the Redeemer of my fallen nature? Dol 
follow him, and strive to obey him, and imitate him? 
Is worship, prayer, the service of song, a delight . 
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and a joy? Am I conscious of a spiritual taste— | 
of a longing after God? Can I at all enter into | 
the deep and blessed mystery of Christian ex: | 
perience, indicated by the apostle, when he says, 
‘To be spiritually minded is life and peace?’” 
Altogether, this constitutes ripening for heaven. 
Nothing can be compared with it in point of worth, 
honour, and blessedness. The opposite kin:i of life 
is a failure, whether tested by the divine idea of life, 
or by what we are assured in the Bible will be 


who have known nothing practically of the life of 
God in the soul of man. ‘The divine idea of lifg 
in the Bible is a life spent in the divine service, 
for the divine glory, under the dominion of a 
divine faith. When that idea is not embodied 
and realised, the sinner has but a name to live 
while he is dead. He lives to the world—to self, 
to sin; and he is dead while he liveth. “He 
that-soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit 





the ultimate experience of life, in the case of those 


shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 





WILFRED AND I. 


WAS just about to say, “If you cared 
for me in the least you would not do 
this,” when I suddenly remembered 
that I had no right to use that argu- 
ment, so-I merely said, “You ought 
not to go, Wilfred.” 

“T don’t see why not. They are gentle people in 
every respect but that unimportant one—birth.” 

“That is no reason, Wilfred,” I replied; “you 
know that they are ungodly people, and most un- 
desirable acquaintances.” 

“T don’t know that they are.” 

“You must knew, Wilfred. Every one knows 
what kind of people they are.” 

“Tt is not like you, Constance, to believe every 
word that a set of ill-natured gossips may tell 
you.” 

“T should not think of doing so—that you know; 
but when all their acquaintances, and even their 
professed friends, speak of them in the way that 
they do, there must needs be some truth in it; 
besides, we know for ourselves.” 

“Well, perhaps they are not very grand people, 
and if youn—— But hush, here comes David, and 
I don’t wish him to know anything about it.” 

“ Unfortunately, he has heard it all, for he was 
standing in the hall cutting a pencil,” said my 
brother, entering the room. “So, Wilfred, Sister 
Superior has been giving you a lecture, forbidding 
you to go to some party because it’s sinful, I 
suppose, eh ?” 

“Not forbidding,” said Wilfred, glancing un- 
easily at me. 

“ Where were you going ?” asked my brother. 

“T had an invitation for Mrs. Elston’s soirée, 
but I have not made up my mind yet about 
going,” answered Wilfred. 

“Go, by all means, old fellow,” burst forth 
David. “ You'd be a donkey not to; why, it’s the 

Jolliest place out for anything of the kind.” 

“They are so talked about; I don’t exactly care 
about belonging to such a fast set.” 





getting just such another long-faced preacher as 
she is. Tell you what, I'll go if you do; they'd be 
only too delighted to have me.” 

“All right; then I'll go. I couldn’t very well 
refuse,” Wilfred added, apologetically, when David 
had left the room. 

I offered no further remonstrance, but I felt 
sorry that Wilfred should display such weakness of 
character 

Papa was a doctor, and when I was a litile child, 
just able to run alone, Wilfred Arden, the orphan 
son of mamma’s cousin, had come to live with 
us. When he left school, papa took him into the 
surgery as an apprentice, and now there was but 
one more year, and he would be leaving us to pass 
the examinations and become a qualified doctor. 
He was a brother to all of us, and I am sure 
papa looked upon him as a son. I said to all of 
us, but he was a great deal more to me. Not that 
we were engaged: he had never spoken a word to 
me about anything of the kind, yet we understood 
each other. If we all went out for a walk, Wilfred 
and I always went together, and no one ever 
thought it strange. I always sat next him at meal- 
times, and hemmed his handkerchiefs, and did 
many other little things for him. 

I think the time when we first began to have 
definite understanding was that of mamma’s death, 
three years ago. Wilfred came to fetch me home 


from school, and in the train, though I tried hard, - 


I could not help crying. He said he could .not 
bear to see me so miserable, and asked me to try 
and be brave for his sake. Of course he would not 
have said that if he had not meant it. 

He was very kind to me at that time when we 
were all so miserable. Papa said he should not 
have known what to do without him: I am sure 
IT should not. ‘ 

My brother David and he were fast friends. I 
was not quite pleased at this, for David mixed 
with a great many people that neither papa nor I 
at all approved of, and Wilfred would go anywhere 





“'That’s some of Conny’s nonsense. You'll be 


with David. 
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That evening I was sitting in the drawing-room 
when Wilfred came in and took a seat beside me. 

“You will not be very cross with me, will you, 
Conny?” he asked. 

“T am not cross,” I answered; “and even if I 
were, it would make no difference.” 

“You are cross, Conny. Do let’s be friends, I 
hate.this bickering.” 

“That’s just one of your reasons, Wilfred,” I 
answered, and Wilfred walked away, apparently not 
very well pleased. 

The next evening, David and Wilfred went to- 
gether to Mrs. Elston’s. I sat in the drawing- 
room alone, for I felt too out of sorts to stay with 
the others. After the children had gone to bed, I 
still sat up waiting for those two and for papa, 
who had been called out early in the evening, and 
had not yet returned. Twelve o'clock, and still I 
was waiting alone. The servants were all in bed, 
and feeling tired and lonely, I laid back in my 
chair and fell asleep. I must have slept some 
time, for when I woke the hall clock was striking 
four. Another hour I waited before I heard the 
sound of David’s latch-key. I started upand ran 
to the door, for I wished Wilfred to see that I was 
not angry with him, only vexed at his choosing 
such society. 

“ How late, or rather, how early you are,” I said, 
as I re-fastened the door. 

“You should not have waited for us,” Wilfred 
answered. ‘Come into the drawing-room a minute, 
will you?’ he asked. 

I followed him, wondering what he could want 
with me. 

“Conny,” he began, twisting his handkerchief 
about as if it were something unpleasant he had 
to tell me, “ what would you say if I teld you I 
Was going to France?” 

“I should wish you a pleasant journey.” 

“Thank you. Well, David, and I, and Bar 
Elston are off to Boulogne the day after to- 
morrow ” 

“Barry Elston, Wilfred! why, he’s one of the 
worst fellows in the town; he’s a noted gambler.” 

“T could not help it, Conny; he would take no 
refusal, and David seemed to like the idea so 
much.” 

“I wish papa would be more particular with 
David,” I answered; and bidding Wilfred and my 
brother good night, we parted 

The next day I learnt from David that Mrs. 
Histon and her two daughters were to accompany 
them to Boulogne. Why had Wilfred not told me 
this ? 

During the whole time of this visit to France 
Wilfred never once wrote to me. I heard occa- 
sionally from David, and his letters generally 
contained long accounts of Wilfred’s attention to 
Amy Elston. This I did not pay much attention 











to, as I knew that David was not. very particular 
as to the truth of his statements, till one day he 
told me of Wilfred’s engagement. Mrs. Elston 
had told him in confidence that her sweet Amy 
was to be married to Wilfred. At first I would 
not believe it, but then his not writing told against 
him. I could not but believe. 

At last the day arrived when we expected them 
home. I found some errand to take me to the 
town, in order that I might meet them coming 
from the train. I had to wait some time, but 
there, sure enough, I met them; and as I had 
expected, yet dreaded to find, Wilfred and Amy 
were walking together. There was one consola- 
tion for me. Amy was a good little thing, and 
quite worthy of Wilfred. 

I watched them take the turning to Mrs. 
Elston’s house, and then I hurried away, satisfied 
now that my brother had not deceived me; yet 
so utterly wretched with the knowledge, that even 
now, when I remember that time, I cannot help 
feeling a kind of commiseration for myself. 

I think Wilfred saw there was something wrong 
with me, for I would frequently catch his eye fixed 
upon me with a reproachfully inquiring look, 
though he never said a word on the subject to me. 

It galled me to see him pitying me, as he did; 
he who had wrought me this evil, to pity me! It 
was doubtless very kind of him, but it was more 
than I could bear. 

About this time my father gave a party in 
honour of my twenty-first birthday. I made a 
foolish resolve that I would hide my misery from 
Wilfred, and lead him to imagine that I had never 
cared for him any differently than my brothers 
and sisters. I flirted desperately, a thing I hated 
doing, with gentlemen whom I had also known 
since a child, and every time I looked at Wilfred 
he turned his head away with an annoyed air. 

Before the evening was over I was glad to escape 
from the others, and lock myself in my own 
room, away from all the merriment that had been 
set afloat in my honour and for my pleasure 

Presently I heard a tap at the door. “ What do 
you want ?” I asked, not in the sweetest of tones. 

“T have come to fetch vou down-stairs,” called 
Wilfred. 

“Then I am not coming,” I answered. 

“The doctor says you must. It is necessary.” 

“T am coming,” I said, smoothing my hair. 

When I unlocked my door, Wilfred was still 
standing there. ‘“ What is the matter with you, 


Conny ?” he asked, kindly. 

“ Nothing,” I answered. 

“ Conny, why have you been acting as you have 
this evening? You are unlike your usual self.” 

“ Very likely,” I answered, and Wilfred evidently 
thinking it hopeless to pursue the question any 
further, left me. 
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For the remainder of the evening I continued 
my foolish conduct, and to such an extent that the 
guests began to notice it, and more than once I 
heard some one saying, “ I shouldn’t be surprised 
if Alfred May and Constance made a match of it.” 

From that evening Alfred was a constant visitor 
at the house, and I carried out to the full my 
notion of showing Wilfred that I was utterly in- 
different. 

It seemed that after the first step I had lost all 
power of resisting Alfred’s attentions. I had given 
him that one evening’s encouragement, and now I 
felt that I could not show him that I had only been 
flirting. What would he think of me, or Wilfred 
either ? ak 

So we went on. Alfred and I exchanged cartes 
de visites, and went about together till it began to 
be looked upon as an accepted fact that we were 
engaged. People looked upon me as. a fortunate 
individual for having taken the fancy of such a 
generally admired man as Alfred May, and said 
they envied me the happiness in store.  Willingly 
would I have given it up to them, and changed 
places with the most discontented; for no one 
could be more'unhappy than_I. . , 

It would be Wilfred’s birthday in a ‘fow days. 
Ever since he had first come to us he had never 
passed a single birthday without receiving some 
small souvenir from me. I was in perplexity. I 
did not at all like the idea of giving him nothing; 
and yet, would it be the thing todoso? After 
much self-consultation, I determined that I would; 
for he certainly was a brother to me, if he could 
be nothing else. 

I chose the opportunity when papa was going 
to London of accompanying him, in order to select 
my gift. I decided upon a gold pencil-case, which, 
having purchased, I laid carefully by till the day 
should arrive. 

The little ones laid their présents in Wilfred’s 
plate at breakfast; but, for some unaccountable 
reason, I preferred giving him mine when I should 
be able to catch him alone. 

He took up the various presents in the plate, and 
read the little slips of paper, saying who they were 
from, then looked up at me inquiringly. I turned 
scarlet, and looked out of the window; and my 
little brother. Willie made matters worse by saying, 
“Conny hasn’t given Wilfred any present; she’s 
offended with him because he doesn’t kiss her 
when he says good night, like he used to. He 
always kisses me.” 

“And me!” “And me!” screamed out several 
little voices. 

“Hold your tongues, you silly children!” said 
papa, coming to my aid. 

The greater part of the morning passed away 
without giving me any opportunity of getting my 
pencil-case off my hands. I determined to find 


one, and therefore carried him some luncheon tg 
the library, where I knew him to be. 

I found him lying on the sofa, and, as he hag 
turned the other way, he did not at first perceive 
me. 

“T have brought you some lunch, Wilfred,” ] 
began. 

Oh, is it you, Constance?” he said, starting 
up; “I did not think you would have come near 
me.” 

I could not say anything, but stood there, with 
the tray in my hand. 

Suddenly it struck me that it was an unusual 
thing for Wilfred to be lying down at that hour, 
and for the first time I noticed that he was looking 
very ill. 

“What is the matter, Wilfred?” I asked; “are 
you tired?” 

“I have not slept; much the last week or s0; 
my cough has been so bad.” 

“T thought you had nearly got rid of that nasty 
cough.” 

“So I had; but it seems to have become quite 
bad again lately.” 

“Tam sorry for that; and now will you have 
some lunch?” I said, handing him the glass of 
wine that I had brought for him. 

How should I give him the pencil-case? I felt 
as awkward as if he had been a perfect stranger. 
I made a desperate effort as I handed it to him, 
saying, “ Will you accept this, please, Wilfred ?” 

He looked at me for a moment in surprise, and 
then said, “I cannot, Constance.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“If I had known this a week ago, Constance.” 

“ Known what ?” I asked. 

“That you were true to me, as this action of 
yours shows me you are; though I can see n0 
reason for your strange conduct.” 

“ Oh, Wilfred!” 

“ What had I done that you should shun meas 
you did? I could come to no conclusion but that 
your fickle heart had turned away my love for that 
of Alfred May.” 

“Tt was not so.” 

“Then what was your motive?” 

“T heard of your engagement to Amy.” 

“My engagement! Who told you, and when?” 

“David wrote to me when you were in France, 
and told me.” 

“Then Dayid is the cause of all this. I scarcely 
spoke to her when I was there. Mrs. Elston, who 
seemed very anxious to get her girls married, used 
to tell her friends in confidence that affairs were 
progressing, and she expected we should soon be 
engaged ; but there was no truth in it then.” 

What did he mean by that word “then ?” 

“But it is too late now, Constance.. I am en- 
gaged to her. Your conduct towards me stung 
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me to desperation. Every one seemed to think I 
was engaged to Amy, and I did not deny it. Mrs. 
Elston traded upon that knowledge, and literally 
drew me into it. But don’t look at me in that 
scared way, Conny!” 

“J did not know I looked scared,” I said, 
trying to smile. 

If we could have had the last few months over 
again ! 

“ Amy loves you, Wilfred. She will make you 
a good little wife.” 

“JT don’t think I shall ever marry, Conny. It 
would be deceiving her; for I can never love any 
one else; and, Conny, will you marry Alfred?” 

“No, Wilfred.” 

“It is very selfish of me, but I could never bear 
to see you married to any one else.” 

Soon after this Alfred May asked me to be his 
wife. As I had expected, he was quite unprepared 
for the answer I returned him. He accused me of 
being heartless, and said there was nothing more 
detestable in his sight than a so-called woman who 
could, merely for her: amusement, play with a 
man’s holiest feelings; for his love was only less 
sacred to him than his réligion. I felt, deeply the 
despicableness of the part I had been’ playing, and 
how truly I deserved his reproaches., Perhaps, if 
he had known of the misery that had prompted 
me to this conduct, he would have thought of me 
a little less harshly. “ 

From the day when Wilfred told me of his 
engagement to Amy, we scarcely ever ‘met, exeept 
at meal-times. Knowing of his love for me, I 
dared not look at him, for fear we might either of 
us betray to those around our secret; and when 
alone, that we might be tempted to the renewal of 
a subject on which we must for ever be silent. 

Poor little Amy! My own great sorrow had 
taught me how to pity her. It was quite apparent 
that she loved him, and I trembled to think how 
the wakening from the dream might affect that 
fragile nature. 

The evening was delightfully cool after the 
scorching heat of the day; so much so, that I was 
tempted to stroll round the garden and enjoy the 
scert from the rose-beds, and listen to the distant 
notes of the nightingale. I had net gone on much 
further, before I descried a shadow coming across 
the lawn towards me, and presently Wilfred’s 
voice exclaimed, “I’ve found you at last, Conny; 
I've been trying to catch you alone for the last 
three weeks, but unsuccessfully.” 

“What do you want with me?” I asked, as 





| 


| 


“Conny,” he began, “I have been thinking 
lately that it is a positive injustice to Amy that 
this engagement should go on; and if she knew 
the circumstances of the case, I feel convinced 
that she would be the first one to say so.” 

“ Well?” I asked, as Wilfred seemed at a loss 
how to go on. 

“T was thinking,” he continued, “that I would 
tell her all about it, and let the facts appeal to her 
generosity. Of course, unless she offered to re- 
lease me, I should be bound in honour to continue 


| the engagement; but I think she is much too kind- 


hearted to keep me to a word that was rather 
extorted from me, than given of my own will. 
Do you counsel me to do so P” 

My heart gave a great bound of joy as I 
answered, “ Yes;” but it was only momentary. 
How could I rejoice in another’s sorrow P 

“ And, Constance, darling, when I am free——” 

I knew what he was going to say, and I did not 
think it right’ that he should speak to me thus 
while he was yet engaged to Amy; so I interrupted 
him by saying, “ Do not reckon upon that, Wilfred. 
You may never be.” 

We walked round the garden some time longer. 
I knew that I was doing an unsafe thing in thus 
indulging in his society, but I lacked the courage 
to part from him when perhaps I might never 
again have the opportunity. 

Little Amy acted like a heroine. She offered 
Wilfred no reproaches, but only expressed her 
regret for the position in which they had both 
been placed by her mother’s imprudence. Wilfred 
told me that he was glad to see, from her manner, 
how lightly it had affected her, and that she had 
net cared for him sufficiently for the breaking of 
the engagement to destroy her- peace of mind. 
Such was his man’s judgment, but my woman’s 
instinct told me of the great love that had suc- 
cessfully hidden her sorrow, in order to spare him 
any feeling of pain or regret that might temper 
his joy. And when Wilfred asked me to be his 
wife, my happiness was greatly deteriorated by 
the thought of poor Amy’s grief. I would gladly 
be as a sister to her; but would the gaining a 
sister compensate for the loss of alover? Besides, 
might she not hate me for having marred her 
life’s happiness? It was not till many months 
had flown that I found out how thoroughly I 
had. wronged unselfish, brave-hearted little Amy 
by that thought. No other person rejoiced in 
my happiness more than she did. 

We were married; and Amy, by her own desire, 


Wilfred placed my hand en his arm, and began | acted as my chief bridesmaid. How strange it 


slowly pacing along the path. 


was to think of myself as his wife—I, who but a 


“I want to say a few words to you,” he| few months ago had settled myself down to a life 


answered, 
I waited in silence to hear him speak, for I 
tould not trust myself to say anything. 


of sorrow—a life without hope; and now to be 
constautly at his side—his helper, the sharer and 
consoler of his troubles ! 
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When we arrived at the little sea-side town ait | too kind a husband ever to express his disappeint. 


which we had decided to spend our honeymoon, 
the rain was falling in torrents. Unfortunately, 
we were unable for some time to find lodgings; 
and when we did so, we were both in a deplorably 
dripping state—an unlucky termination to the 
almost unnatural brightness of the earlier part of 
the day. 

The next day, the cough which Wilfred had 
had for the last three or four years was so much 
increased as to render it impossible for him to go 
out of doors. 

“T wish you would attend more to that cough,” 
I said to him. 

“ Oh, it is nothing much,” he replied. 

“You, of all people, ought to know the im- 
portance of a cough,” I urged. 

“T take care enough of myself,” he replied; 
“but I hate doctering myself; and, besides, there 
is no need in this case.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” I replied. 

Wilfred’s cough did not get better, and not 
feeling quite satisfied with the attention he paid 
to it, I called in another doctor. He confirmed 


my fears—told me that my husband was in a very | 


bad state of health, and required great care; but 
added that, as he had all the summer before him, 
he had every chance of re-establishing his health 
before the winter arrived. 

In the course of time a child was born tous. I 
think Wilfred was rather disappointed when his 
little girl was placed in his arms, though he was 





ment to me; for I knew that he had been wishing 
for a son, aa for his sake I was at first disap- 
pointed also; but my little girl so wound herself 
round my heart, and filled it with joy, that there 
was no room for any other feeling. She was named 
Amy after her godmother, whose love for the 
child almost made me feel jealous. Never till J 
saw Amy with Wilfred’s child did I thoroughly 
find out how deeply she had loved him. 

My fears for Wilfred, which for a time had been 
at rest, were now roused again in full force. The 
night work and exposure to all weathers was 
proving too much for him. I could see him 
growing weaker day by day, and yet all my per- 
suasion could not prevail upon him to attend to 
himself. By degrees he grew worse, till at length 
he became so seriously ill as to be unable to leave 
his room, and, to add to my distress, the weather 
was exceedingly damp and cold. My husband 
grew worse, and a night came when I knew there 
was no hope; then a time, the wild sorrow of 
which I cannot even now speak of. In my grief 
and despair my only comforter was Amy Elston, 
and together we mourned for him we had both 
loved. His child was equally cared for and loved 
by both of us, and the little Amy loved her aunt, as 
she called her, hardly less than she did me. 

Thus my short dream of happiness fulfilled the 
agparent forecasting of my wedding day, and Amy 
and I are looking onward to the day when we 
shall meet him whom on earth we loved best. 

L. M. C. 








PASSED, alone, unheeded, { 
In the dawn of noontide hours, 

. Beside a doorstep of the poor, | 
yo a Where lay a heap of flowers. | 

ae . There children sitting in the sun 
Made happy pastime meet, 

Twining the bindweed round their locks, 
The roses round their feet. 






While boughs from far-off woodlands borne 
A pleasant harbour made, | 

Wherethrough their dimpled smiles broke out 
Soft in the dappled shade. 


What heeded they of me ? 
Their rapt delight, their dreamland life, 


| 
I might have been a shadow, too | 
Were beautiful to see. 


That narrow span of broken stone 

A palace was to them, | 
And every bough a canopy, | 
And every flower a gem. 


A HOUSE OF TEARS. 


Their eyes swam o’er with liquid light ; 
They touched no chord of care ; 

The soul of love did yearn to them ; 
Dear heaven! they were so fair. 


Like angels deaf to human pangs, 
They heard no voice of sin, 

Nor ever veiled their radiant brows, 
Nor ever glanced within. 


Yet storm and riot raged beyond, 
The struggle and the blow 

Which bore for them no meaning yet 
Of all they soon might know. 


And shrieks of terror and of pain, 
To make a mortal weep, 

And rushing floods of woman’s tears. 
Would break the angels’ sleep. 


Yet still the tender souls played on 
With smile and frolic kiss, 

Nor felt how fast the moments’ flow 

Might bring them e’en to this. 
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a 
And will there come a time, I thought, 
And will there come a day 
When in the sunshine or the shade 
There shall be no more play? 


When, arboured round by sordid cares, 
The shrinking spirit cowers, 

And the sense of beauty and delight 
Lies dead among the flowers ? 


It may be so; for sin is strong, 
And poverty is hard, 

And the lily of a young child’s soul 
In earth’s rough road is marred. 


To my poor human will it seemed 
Thus in their youthful years 

*Twere better they should love and die 
Than hate and live in tears. 


Better the wing of pestilence 
Should sweep them as she passes, 
And they should fall, untimely strewn, 
Among the withered grasses. 


But soon upon my soul there broke 
A deeper thought of love— 

A better hope, by Heaven inspired— 
A patience from above. 





Out of the skies, so sunny late, 
The waters burst again : 

What were life without its sorrows ? 
What were earth without its rain ? 


Though passing clouds awhile shut out 
The beams that o’er them played, 

The joy and love around them twined 
Showed sweeter in the shade. 


And e’en should sorrow, blight, and sin 
Bow low each stainless head, 

Where life’s best flower is crushed and soiled, 
And all its glory dead ; 


Yet He who sits above the sun, 
Beyond this round of pain, 

Can lift them with His heavenly touch, 
And make them white again ; 


To rise encrowned with fairer wreaths, 
In days of other hours, 

With all the skies for canopies, 
With all the stars for flowers ; 


To live enrapt in holier dreams, 
That know no waking fears, 
In lands where never doorstep leads 
Unto a House of Tears. 
Exzanora Louisa HERVEY. 





MM) little girl, nearly twelve years of age. 
| She had kind and indulgent parents, 
who were always ready to gratify her 
wishes, at the same time they took 
great care to point out her faults. The chief of 
these was carelessness, which resulted in giving 
constant annoyance and trouble to herself and every 
one connected with her. ‘Where are my gloves?” 
“where are my shoes?” were very common ex- 
pressions of Kate’s. This serious fault her kind 
mamma was constantly endeavouring to check ; but, 
as our tale will show, up to this time with very 
little purpose. 

For some weeks Kate had been looking forward 
to the day when she was to have a party of her 
schoolfellows invited to celebrate her birthday. This 
day was always a joyous one for her to look forward 
to, but this year, in addition to the many little 
expected gifts, Kate was to have her first party: 

The sun shone brightly on this eventful morning. 
Little Kate was awake to view its first rays in her 
neat little.chamber; but having, as she thought, 
plenty of time, took a book from under her pillow to 
learn a lesson, whieh ought to have been learned the 
previous evening. At last shesprang out of bed, and 
tapped gently at her eldest sister’s door, “ Mary, 
dear, what is the time ?” 

“ What, Kate, is it possible that you again forgot 





made you a present of it on your last birthday, so 
that you might always know the time in the 
morning. Mamma has my watch while hers is 


“being cleaned, so I cannot tell you the time, but 


I advise you to be as quick as you can; I am 
already dressed, and going down, immediately; I 
feel sure it is not far from breakfast-time.” 

She had scarcely said these words, when she heard 
a well-known voice announcing that breakfast was 
ready. 

Kate, who had only just time to return to her 
room, was really very vexed with herself for making 
this mistake, especially on her birthday, and having 
in a hurried manner commenced her toilet, remem- 
bered that her drawers were locked, and that she 
had left the keys somewhere down-stairs, but could 
not think where. In her distress she called one of 
the servants, and begged of her to look about for 
them. After an hour’s search they were discovered 
tied to a piece of string near the dog’s kennel. Then 
she recollected playing with the dog by drawing them 
along the ground for it to run after. 

At last Kate is dressed, and hastens to the break- 
fast room; but all she finds is her solitary meal. 
Her papa has gone to his business; her mamma is 
busy with the household arrangements of the day. 
But where are her sisters? We shall see by-and-by. 

In the meantime Kate sits down alone to eat her 
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breakfast, thinking how much more agreeable it 
would have been to meet her parents and sisters, and 
have received their hearty good wishes and smiles of 
approhation. After ringing the bell for the servant 
to take away the breakfast things, she stood at the 
window, looking anything but happy, till she heard 
footsteps approaching. 

“ Kate,” said her mamma, in sli a sad tone of 
voice, “ how is this, and on your birthday, too?” 

Kate was at once overwhelmed with grief, and 
full of protestations for the future.. Her mamma 
now quietly told her she had punished herself more 
than she supposed, as her aunt had called early to 
take her nieces to join a large picnic party; but as 
Kate was not ready, she could not wait for her. 

Poor Kate could hear no more, but rushed past 
her mamma up to her bedroom. The first few 
minutes were spent in weeping bitterly. At length 
she arose and opened her drawers, resolving to spend 
the day in putting her-things in order. Upon 
opening the first drawer, she gave a great sigh, for 
where to begin greatly puzzled-her. Here were old 
gloves, new gloves, tuckers, handkerchiefs, ‘wool- 
work begun, crochet just commenced, the cotton 
entangled with the wool, and the wool entangled 
with some lace; boot-laces, hair-nets twisted round 
the crochet-hook, sewing silk mixed with cotton, both 
entirely unwound from the reels, and so on. But 
she set to work in good earnest, and in an hour the 
one little corner drawer was a model of neatness. 
The other drawers took her less time, being filled 
with larger articles of dress. These she carefully 
folded and placed in the proper drawer for each; and 
to her great joy, when summoned down to lunch at 
one o’clock, she had put all her drawers in order: 

Her mamma ‘was greatly surprised to see her 
looking so cheerful after the great disappointment 
of the morning, but wisely forbore any remark. 

As soon as lunch was finished, our young friend 
ran off to the schoolroom, cleared out her desk, put 
her books in order, and then, making herself -very 


END OF 


| year. 





neat, she went in search of her mamma, whom gh 
found weeding the garden. © After helping for som 
time, she looked up in her mamma’s face, and sai 
“Will you come with me, mamma? I have somethi 
to show you?” : 
You may guess how astonished ker mamma W 
when she found what Kate had done that morning) 
“ Now, mamma dear,” said Kate, “may Jane it n 
out my white muslin dress? for it is so tumble 
it will not do for to-night. My sash, too, is 
and I cannot find my white gloves.” 4 
Her mamma. reflected a few minutes, then pm 
mised her a new sash and gloves, and told fh 
housemaid to get the dress ready: to wear. At fi 
o’clock her two sisters returned, having en 
delightful day, and her schoolfellows began to ¢ 
They each kissed Kate, and wished her many hap 
returns of the day. R 
At six o’clock her papa returned, and gave Kal 
an elegantly bound book; but upon opening it sh 
exclaimed, “ Oh, papa, there is nothing in it!’’ | } 
“Yes, my dear,” said her papa; “but I hope } 
this time next year to see it full of my daughte 
Kate’s good, neat writing; for you must know, ml 
dear child, that this is to be your diary for a whe 
I wish you to put down every day what yo 
do, where you go, and any other passing remark.” | 
“Oh, papa! are you going to make me one | 
ypur clerks?” 4 
o, dear; but I want te make you very orderk 
and particular.” 
When the clock at length strindds twelve, her met 
little friends began to take their leave of her, having 


passed a very pleasant evening ; but Kate had s De 


the most important day of her life, for she had beet 
enabled not only to thoroughly see her great- faul 
but had begun the right way to remedy it. 

Let any of my little readers who feel that they 
like Kate, are prone to disorderly habits, like, het 
resolve at once to have a place for everything am 
everything in its»place. M. N. 
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Anecdotal Articles, > 
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THE REJECTORS OF OUR LORD.—IV. 


BY THE REV. G. A. 


JUDAS. 
*« Judas by transgression fell, that he might'go to his own place.” 


j Boy ERE are kigy apparent discrepancies 


| 
ji! purchased a field with the reward of 
© 


Aes iniquity; and again, that the priests, 
having taken counsel, bought it to bury strangers 
in. Now, nothing could be more likely than that 
Judas had opened a negotiation beforehand for 
the land; and this very fact induced the priests to 
think of completing the bargain. Again, we read 
that Judas hanged himself; and also that falling 
headlong he burst asunder. Is it not more than 
probable that the headlong fall was from the rope, 
which in his distress and agitation he failed rightly 
to adjust? And let it be observed that we are not 
bound to show how these things agree, but only 
that agreement is not actually impossible. We 
may see that a dissected map can be re-adjusted, 
and believe that all the pieces are part of a fair 
plan, although their arrangement throughout is not 
yet clear tous. This principle should be borne in 
mind in all questions of gospel harmony; for there 
is a vast difference between showing that a given 
scheme would remove difficulties, and insisting 
that it is the only scheme which would do so. The 
former is often necessary in defence of the truth; 
the latter seldom or never. Our harmonies are of 
much use in controversy; little for edification. 

We are not to suppose that the evil character 
of Judas was ripe when Christ, after a night of 
prayer, chose him as one of the Twelve. Nothing 
was in him which might not have been amended, 
if he would have it so. Like the others, he was 
upon his trial; and although the all-seeing Eye 
could have foretold the end from the beginning, 
no truth is clearer than that God’s knowledge of 
the future never prevents him from acting simply 
upon the present. He gives us his good things to | 
be enjoyed, and out of his benevolence, although 
there are countless cases in which men have ‘to. 
grieve over the results. How much more must | 
He grieve? It is true, and awfully true, that | 
since Judas refused to be led to a higher place | 
than common men in the kingdom of the Father, | 
he sank to the lowest place of all, by virtue of 
that very apostleship which Jesus put upon him. | 
But what is here to stumble at? Are not strivings | 
of the Spirit given to the reprobate, and glimpses | 
of truth, and solemn warnings, and hours in which | 
the awe-struck soul fears and trembles before its | 
angry God—and do not these increase the con- | 
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demnation? Does not genius curse every rarely- 
gifted man who fails to make of it a blessing for 
himself and others? Is not wealth as often a 
bane as a benefit to its owner? How many times 
has the gift of beauty been fatal to woman; and 
conversational powers and a noble voice led young 

men into excess and ruin? We know that our 
Father meant all these things to be improved, and 
that their perversion is part of the bad wilfulness 
of man. There can, then, be little difficulty in 
understanding the call of Judas to so high a place, 
which is only the most stupendous and terrible 
example of the same principle. Grace would have 
been given by which to stand, had he not, slowly 
perhaps but surely, turned away from the spiritual 
influences and teaching of his Lord. Archbishop 
Trench has pointed out, in the story of his fall, 
elements of strength sufficient to explain the 
choice of him. What force of character enabled 
him to mingle day by day with the eleven, who 
knew that a traitor was among them, and escape 
suspicion. They were told that one of them was 
a devil, and should betray Christ; yet they trusted 
him with the bag, and were tempted by him into 
a share of his indignation against Mary’s gift of 
ointment. “ How marvellous a self-command does 
all this imply—that he should never have winced 
under those piercing but loving words with which 
his Lord sought to win him back from his sin; 
never by one incautious word, or look, or gesture, 
betrayed to those with whom he was living in 
intercourse the most familiar, the world of evil 
thoughts and imaginations which was harbouring 
within him.” How cool and fearless was his offer 
to the priests— What will ye give me, and I will 
deliver him unto you?” and how imperturbable 
the nerve which did not slink away when the 
victim was run down, but stood with the officers, 
and betrayed the Son of Man with a kiss! Great, 
also, was the bosom which had scope for the con- 
vulsions which were to follow; for the agony that 
drove him into that reserved part of the temple 
_where only the priests might go,* there to throw 
down the money and confess his treason against 
innocent blood; for the remorse which could 


destroy, if it could not purify his heart. 


So much the more instructive are the lessons 
which his fall conveys. If an apostle perished, 
who can trust to off-ial dignity for salvation? 
Yet there is real danger of such false confidence 
still. The Sunday-school teacher, the collector 


* This is implied in the word translated “temple” (Matt. 
xxvii, 5), which is only used of the holy and the most holy place. 
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for charities, the minister of the Gospel—though 
none of them would think out the argument and 
put it in a logical shape—may often detect some 
lurking temptation of the kind within. They feel 
as if their occupation put a gap, at least, between 
them and the wicked world, and of itself arrayed 
them on the Lord’s side, and so gave them ground 
for hope. Alas! it is only an additional drain 
upon the soul’s resources—an additional call for 
diligence in prayer and converse with God—an 
additional reason for seeking large supplies of the 
bread and draughts of the water of life. Else the 
more one does for Christ, the sooner will either 
his arm be wearied or his motives become corrupt. 
It is a good thing for the vessel to spread much 
sail, provided her ballast be sufficient and her 
grasp of the water deep. If not, every additional 
yard of canvas will but make her wreck more 
speedy and more complete. 

Does no person ever feel as if his gifts were 
areason for his hope? Ina prominent position, 
hearing his own praises upon every wind, sensible 
of having done good service to the Church, one 
might begin to think he must needs be held up, 
if not for the promotion of God’s cause, at least 
to shield God’s name from reproach. But look 
at the rank, the prominence, the powers, and the 
ruin of Iscariot. When the Church was but a 


handful, Christ could spare an apostle from among 


the Twelve. When his cause was at the weakest, 
he could risk the scandal of so fearful and shame- 
ful a desertion. Men of genius, men of influence, 
men of spiritual impressions, and men of eccle- 
siastical rank are warned by this tremendous ex- 
ample of the danger of receiving the grace of God 
in vain. 

Doubtless Judas began his apostleship with 
dull and secular notions of what the Messiah was 
to be and do. So did they all. They intrigued 
for the nearest and most honourable seats in 
glory; they contended who should be greatest; 
they asked even at the last, would Christ at this 
time restore to Israel the kingdom? We are not 
rejected because our views of gospel truth are 
poor and low when we begin, but we shall be 
cast away if they-do not become purer, loftier, 
more truthful, more unearthly, as opportunities 
are given; if we turn away from the unwelcome 
truths by which we might be disciplined and 
raised, Judas heard with little relish announce- 
ments that in this world he should have tribu- 
lation, and commands to take up his cross. 
Archbishop Trench seems to think that resent- 
ment, an idea that he was wronged, and a wish 
to have revenge, were the mainsprings of his 
treachery. But we cannot doubt that side by side 
with these passions was another meaner still. He 
was a thief. Reverge and resentment have often 
dwelt in haughty and unpurchasable; bosoms but 





that man was made of the coarsest clay who could 
pilfer the scanty means of his daily and hourly 
comrades, and make charity a mask for theft. We 
can well believe that his motives were mixed ones 
—that, internally moved by a base desire to shake 
off the losing cause to which he was committed, 
secretly drawn by “an itching palm” toward the 
few pounds which his bribe represented, he yet 
proffered to himself another motive in excuse, 
and covered over the hideousness of treachery 
with a thin veil of resentment. 

Who is there that needs not to be watchful lest 
his actions really spring from a far poorer and 
baser impulse than he is willing to confess, not 
to others only, but to himself? 

No lesson is more widely important to the 
church-going people of our day than another which 
this fall teaches us. Judas grew not better, as he 
might have done; therefore he steadily grew worse. 
Christ was not to him a savour of life unto life; 
therefore he was the savour of death unto death. 
To hear God’s word, to know the way of salvation, 
to mingle with Christians in the house of prayer, 
always nourishes some habit—perhaps of spiritual 
growth, perhaps. of inattention, neglect, presump- 
tion, even of contempt. Woe to that man who 
thinks he can refuse to go forward without going 
back. Judas, refusing to serve Jesus, came too 
soon to sell him. 

How came it that he did not believe; how could 
he dare to sell that Lord whose glorious works 
he had beheld, and whose gracious words have 
brought conviction ever since to the hearts of 
countless multitudes? He saw the paralytic 
walk, and heard the tongue of the dumb sing; he 
shared the few loaves and fishes with thousands 
of hungry men; he saw Lazarus in the livery of 
death return to the abodes of life. And he heard 
the sermon on the mount; the words which sent 
back priestly officers to praise him they should 
have taken; the words that awed into silence the 
storm-blast and the sea. He could not have 
thought him an impostor; how did he dare to 
betray him to his foes ? 

Is not the answer found in that awful power 
which any single fostered passion gains over its 
victim’s mind? Many a drunkard knows what he 
is doing who turns from naked wife and starving 
child, and drinks deliriwm tremens, beggary, and 
death. Many a murderer knows what he is doing 
who accepts the gallows as the price of revenge 
for a cherished wrong. Many a less conspicuous 
sinner has awful warnings and forebodings of the 
results of a sin which he yet commits. They 
know, but they do not consider—they cannot con- 
sider, for one master impulse deadens the weight 
of every other thought. 

There were many beside Judas in that crowd 
who should have known better than to crucify 
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Jesus of Nazareth: but, like him, their hopes of | 


earthly pomp were blasted; disappointment was 
gnawing at their hearts; and the priests, it was 
very evident, could do more for them than he: 
and so they gave him up. 

Where are they now? Where is Judas? We 
know how Christ’s blood fell upon them and their 
children, and how the traitor died. We remember 
our Saviour’s words, “One of you is a devil,” 
never used of any other man but of Haman, in 
the Septuagint version of Esther;* and again: 

* Esther vii. 6, of English version. 





‘Good had it been for that man if he had never 
been born,” never elsewhere applied to any specific 
individual whatever. We remember, also, that 
awful epithet, “the son of perdition,” elsewhere 
given only to the Antichrist who is to come—a 
common brand for the arch-traitor and the arch. 
rebel in the Church. And as we add to these the 
kindred words of Peter, “Judas by transgression 
fell, that he might go to his own place,” we close 
with a melancholy feeling of the failure of every 
attempt to explain away the depth of that trans- 
gression, and the horror of that fall. 








“MASTER, WHERE DWELLEST THOU?” 


Gis 


SSDS ESU, ever at my side 
on K g On life’s tame and heated way— 
™ Comrade dear, and trusty guide, 
* Leave me not when fades the day. 


Master dear, where dwellest thou ? 
Lead me to thy calm abode ; 

Deeper falls the twilight now, 
Heavier weighs the pilgrim’s load. 


Strait and lonely is the path— 
All the flowers of life are dead ; 
Black the evening sky with wrath ; 
T’ve not where to lay my head. 


| 





Let the darkness fill the skies ! 
Sweeter far is faith than sight ; 

Grasp my hand, and be my eyes, 
Where the landscape fades in night. 


Thou hast made me and redeemed, 
Thou in childhood claimed me Thine; 
On my soul Thy blood has gleamed, 
In my forehead is Thy sign. 


Angel of God’s presence blest, 
Thou hast kept me until now— 
I can trust Thee for the rest— 
Master dear, where dwellest Thou ? 
F. C. Witty 








BESSIE PARKER. 


BY JOHN 


CHAPTER ION THE RIGHT TRACK. 
SHyVOHN PARKER was a young carpen- 
ter, lithe as a willow wand, yet tough 
as oak; a glow of health ever upon 
| his cheek, and spirit glancing from his 
~ eye. He had risen to be shop fore- 
man, a post of considerable trust, in the firm 
with whom he had served his apprenticeship; and 
when presently he got married to Mary, a domes- 
tic in the family of the head partner, he was 
requested to take up his residence upon the 
premises, so that he might keep a watchful eye 
over the place at all seasons. This was an increase 
of responsibility as well as of confidence. John, 
by the change, however, was a decided winner; 
for he lived rent free, and his wife for keeping 
the counting-house in order, was to receive £10 

a-year. 

Mary was the counterpart of her husband; 
industrious and careful as a bee, and content 
with her station in life, yet ever ready to take 


| 





G. WATTS. 


advantage of any fair means to advancement. It 
was quite a pleasant thing to see the young 
couple going out together on Saturday evenings, 
after the yard had closed, to make their market- 
ings and lay in provisions for the coming week; 
Mary in her clean cotton or her stuff gown, 
as the weather might require, neat bonnet and 
shawl, and her happy husband in his evening 
suit—free, like his better half, of all garish 
ornamentation. 

John Parker had some taste for music, could 
play well upon the flute, and possessed a very 
good voice, as was confessed by everybody at the 


‘neighbouring church, where he led the singing, 


the clerk being past such service. Mary also 
could sing, and knew lois of old ballads which 
she had picked up in the country when a child; 
and so their winter evenings passed off happily 
enough. Rural walks in the neighbourhood of 
the City Road were to be found in those days 
(forty years ago), and Islington wag quite in the 














(Drawn by M. E. Epwarps.) 


‘* How carefully he took the dot of a thing into his ogre-like arms,”—p. 746. 
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‘country ; so that their summer evenings no less 
pleasantly were spent in rambles among green 
\Belds and shady lanes. 

Simple in taste and habit, they lived the 
healthiest of lives; and their frugality gave them 
a balance at the end of each month, which was 
regularly taken to the savings-bank in South- 
wark, and “put out of harm’s way,” as John 
expressed it. 

When they had been married three years, a 
new joy was added to those they already possessed. 
A little daughter was born to them. Oh, how 
delighted was John on first beholding her! How 
carefully he took the dot of a thing, all swathed 
in flannel, into his ogre-like arms. How comically, 
after rubbing the back of his hand across his 
mouth to be sure that his beard was not too long, 
he stuck out his giant lips to give it a father’s 
kiss. 

“God prosper thee, my child!” he exclaimed 
right fervently, as he handed baby back to the 
nurse, “and make thee a comfort and blessing 
to us.” 

While our thrice-happy couple were yet dis- 
cussing what they would do with Bessie when 
she should grow up, they suddenly learned that 
their offspring was deformed in the right leg, 
and must be a eripple for life. This was sad 
news, and the poor mother burst into tears; but 
John, who was never the man to take the most 
gloomy view of things, stooping over his pale- 
faced wife, kissed her tenderly, and whispered, 
“Never mind, my dear. Thank God, if all goes 
well, we shall be able to work for the lass till we 
see her a woman; and then, with the blessing 
of Providence, she will be in a position to help 
herself.” 

Mary at this began to cheer up again, and 
agreed with her husband that, all: things con- 
sidered, they still had much more cause for 
rejoicing than grieving. 

Several years passed on, during “which the 
position of the Parkers still further improved. 
One by one little elegancies crept into their abode. 
They had not been blessed with any more children, 
but Bessie was a whole family to them»in duty 
and affection, and her they strove by»every pos- 
sible means to benefit and make happy. ‘She was 
sent to the very best school in the neighbour- 
hood, and possessed the most varied and service- 
able collection of crutches cripple ever went 
upon. Whenever John wanted-a job, he would 
set to work upon a new crutch, endeavouring to 

make it an improvement upon the former one; 
and by degrees hit upen some little arrange- 
ment of springs that gave Bessie a very great 
amount of comfort. She remarked that walking 


with that crutch was like riding in a hackney 
coach. 


CHAPTER II.—ON THE WRONG TRACK, 


Axsovt this period, an assistant being required in 
the counting-house, a young man obtained the 
situation who at once made a very decided, and 
at the same time favourable, impression upon the 
foreman-general; for now John had the super- 
vision of all the business. 

The new comer, by name Arthur St. George, 
had received a superior education, and his manner 
was gentlemanly, though at times a little over- 
done. From the first he evinced a friendly feel- 
ing towards Parker. The latter felt flattered, and 
after a very short acquaintance, invited the clerk 
into his home to spend an evening. He could 
both play and sing well, and after spending 
several hours very pleasantly, they separated, 
mutually satisfied and pleased. The visit was 
repeated again and again. One afternoon, St. 
George and John being alone, the former asked, 
“ Would you like to go out to-night for a little 
amusement P” 

“T don’t understand you,” was the reply. 

“Well, the fact is,” continued the other, “Iam 
going to the ‘Hat and Plume,’ in Southwark, to 
hear a song by-and-by. ‘The company is very 
select, and if you like to come, I shall be glad to 
introduce you. It is a most respectable affair, 
you may be sure, or I should not be found there. 
Will you come?” 

“Not I” exclaimed John; “home, sweet, 
sweet home, 000 me: there’s no place like 
home.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear fellow! Come now, 
and you shall have as good a cigar as may be got 
in all London, © Say you'll go, and I'll be here for 
you by eight o’elock.” 

“ But my wife?” said John. “ What——” 

“Never mind your wife,” interrupted the tempter; 
‘‘she ¢an’t always expect to have you pinned to 
her apron. I will take no denial. Good-day; I'll 
be back: by eight.’ 

St. George kept his word, and that evening 
John Parker todk his first step on the wrong 
track. © ont 

The worthies ofsthe “ Hat and Plume” Select 
Harmonie: Society welcomed St. George and his 
friend. The carpenter was on his guard to a 
certain extent: smoked little and drank less. 
Several songs were sung very well; the clerk 
endeavoured to draw the new comer out, but he 
declined, more from nervousness than anything 
else. He wished he could sum up courage to try 
a song. 

Next week our foolish friend did not wait to be 
asked, but informed his companion that he should 
go over to the meeting after the yard was closed. 





He kept his word. Most of the people he had 
met before were present, and many gave him a 
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friendly nod. He felt more at home this time, 
and joined in the conversation, and cracked his 
joke with the best. After being pressed a great 
deal, he sang “The Death of Nelson.” Rounds 
of applause greeted the performance. Elated 
with his success, the victim was induced to 
repeat the experiment again and again, and drank 
so much to moisten his throat for these opera- 
tions, that in the end he had to be sent home in 
a coach, i 
Next day, too ill to attend to business, he bitterly 
repented the indiscretions of the previous night, 
and firmly resolved never more to attend any 
harmonic meeting, however select. He knew not 
himself. He had tasted of a tempting, although 
a poisoned, chalice; had put gyves upon his own 
wrists, which he could not throw off at pleasure. 
By a strange fascination, he was very soon drawn 
again to the “Hat and Plume.” The convivials had 
begun to know him, and greeted his return with 
such demonstrations of good fellowship as tavern- 
frequenters are wont to indulge in. Everybody 
was ready to treat him, and everybody called him 
a fine fellow. Alas! poor John Parker was ap- 


proaching destruction, just as the silly moth, 
attracted by the glare of the taper, basks in its 
glow, and exults in its beams, venturing nearer 
and nearer, until the cruel, delusive flame catches 


it to its embrace of death. 

In a very brief space, once a week at the tavern 
was not sufficient. Mary sighed as she saw the 
man she so much loved sinking step by step, and 
advised a return to the older and better fashion 
of things. Her husband grew ill-tempered, and, 
what was worse, left off attending his church. 
His clergyman dropped in, but John saw him 
coming, and got out of the way. 

Mary had hitherto managed to save something, 
however trifling, out of their income; but when 
at the end of one month it was discovered that 
there was no surplus at all to take to the savings- 
bank, her grief was most poignant; she was 
thinking of Bessie’s future. The author of the 
evil tried to look cross, and spoke sharp; but his 
conscience accused him so forcibly, that he was 
glad, by promises of amendmen., to endeavour to 
soften her suffering. The fond wife urged him 
to commence reforming on the spot. He replied 
that he was ready to do so; he was, however, 
compelled to go out that night, but it should be 
the last time. 

Would that it had been the last time! The 
fact was, John’s vanity had so grown by what 
it had fed on, that he was now never happy if 
his leisure was not passed in some public 
parlour. One set of tavern-frequenters intro- 
duced him to another: he was hail fellow 
wherever he went. 


Confidence between husband and wife was in 








@ great measure destroyed, for John now thought 
nothing of deceiving his partner. The once 
bright, industrious man grew dull and idle. Late 
hours and drinking did not agree with the duties 
of the day. His employers detected the change, 
and reproved him; he promised amendment, but 
broke his word, and was discharged as no longer 
trustworthy. 

St. George was the first to pass him unnoticed. 
John felt his degradation intensely, and flew for 
solace to the bottle. Sometimes a transient fit 
of good resolve would nerve him to endeavour. 
On one of these occasions he sought and obtained 
another, though subordinate, situation. The 
whole of their savings had been swallowed up 
some time since. 

His wife now, like a good angel, cheered him 
all she could, and urged that the lost ground 
might yet be regained, if John would only keep 
to his good resolutions. Strange to say, he 
no sooner found himself the master of a few 
shillings, than he again returned to his former 
follies. 

Once more he lost his employment. He sought 
fresh, but dissipation was written on his counte- 
nance, and nobody would have anything to do with 
him. Want stole into his home. One by one, 
articles of clothing and furniture found their way 
to the broker’s; and Mary at length was glad 
to hire herself out to charing and washing, so 
that her cripple-child might not starve. 

John, thoroughly debased in his own eyes, 
could face nobody by day, and often, in his soberer 
moments, seemed half mad. He had not earned 
a single penny for months, when a publican, at 
whose house he had often been, met him and 
asked the cause of his evident distress. The 
reply was, “ Want of employment.” Thereupon 
the other made an offer of three shillings a night, 
if he would come twice a week and preside over 
an harmonic meeting at his tavern, and fill up 
any gaps, and, indeed, keep the entertainment 
going. 

The wretched creature readily grasped at the 
offer, and now his degradation was complete. 
Other engagements of a similar character followed. 
The money thus earned was almost wholly spent 
in drink, and the chief part of each day was passed 
in slumbering away the effects of the previous 
night’s debauch. Tears and entreaties were of no 
avail. “I’m done for,” he used to say, “and the 
sooner under the turf the better.” 

Sometimes Bessie, with her little fondling ways, 
would endeavour to win a promise that he would 
not go to the public-house for one night. 

His eyes would fill with tears as he replied, 
“ Ah, my poor child, I’ve no other way of getting 
an honest penny. Your old dad is ruined, body 
and soul.” 





